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| Ghe South African Outlook 


“he only liberty I mean is a liberty connected with 
j>, and that not only exists with order and virtue, 
annot exist at all without them.’’ 
—Edmund Burke. 
* * * * P| 

General Smuts give us a lead? 
is is undoubtedly the question uppermost in many minds 

enter the new year. It is clear beyond any possibility of 
t that South Africa has reached a moment of decision, and 
aer standing in the world and before the bar of history, as 
as the happiness of all her children, is at issue. The eyes 

world are on us, not all very friendly or understanding, 
ips, yet many of them concerned and anxious that out of the 
e and bafHing circumstances of our variegated racial 
omy should come considered guidance for mankind. Ob- 
ly we must review our whole racial situation and we must do 
ether. One man only can summon us to it. It should be 
owning service to South Africa and to the world. As we 
He situation it calls for something like a national convention, 
‘sentative and unhurried, to work out on scientific, human- 
and Christian lines what are to be our objectives and the 
“lines of our general policy. It must be an effort entirely 
€ party politics. It should not be too much a convention of 
‘statesmen. It must assemble the real facts and face them 
‘true scientific honesty. It should rightly demand the 
tal support of the whole nation for its conclusions. We 
the men and women capable of this great task. Let them 
ommissioned for it now. 

* * * * 
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is difficult for the ordinary thinking man who has cherished 
hopes of U.N.O. and followed with eagerness the multifa- 
, proceedings of its assembly and sub-committees, to escape 
se of considerable disappointment. He realises, of course, 
peace-making, with so many big and little fingers in the pie, 
und to be an involved, laborious and even heated business, 
he is probably gratified at the amount of solid work accom- 
ed, But he has tried in vain to avoid disquietude over the 
sphere of envy, rivalry, uncharitableness, scheming, lobby- 
ind persistent bargaining about it all. For this and other 
ms much of the discussion has seemed so unreal ; so many 
ss have been put forward and found acceptance in some 
fers as solid, yet are in reality little more than bubbles. It 
obably inevitable that on such an occasion and before such 
udience some of the nations which are less experienced 
Aationally should strut about and even lose their heads a 


employed as legitimate tactics, it is only what many ordinary 
people, deeply sympathetic with all that is real in Indian aspira- 
tions, are thinking. They cannot but regret very profoundly the 
sad lack of humour, the inability to realise the inevitable reaction 
of those who know India and its dreadful conditions of oppression ~ 
and racial hatred, much of it in the name of religion. ‘They feel 
that a rather different attitude, or even a different role, would 
have been so much more becoming. The conditions were, of 
course, abnormal. Publicity so unprecedented is heady stuff 
and too much importance is not to be attached to all of the 
doctrines which it inspires, as, for instance, that anybody who 
has not been given all he wants, (and, often, more than he has 
asked for), at other people’s expense and quite apart from any 
effort on his part to earn it, is of necessity an oppressed person. 
It is possible, however, arid no less wise to see in all this protest- 
ing overmuch a good deal of extroversion value, in that it has,” 
perhaps, served to work off feeling in verbal froth or steam, so 
that the condition is cleared for dealing more usefully with 
reality in the future. 
* * * * 


African representation on City Councils. 

In response to representations received from various bodies, 
Mr. Venables, manager of the Non-European Affairs Depart- 
ment of the Johannesburg Municipality, has drafted specific 
proposals which will shortly be given official consideration. He 
suggests the formation of an Urban Native Council with defined 
executive powers for the Native areas in the city. Its members 
should be elected by all adult urbanised Native residents, and its 
decisions should be subject to the approval of the City Council, 
the Administrator and the Minister of Native Affairs. Mr. 
Venables’ proposals deal also with Asiatic and Coloured resid- 
ents. He wants all who are British subjects and have the neces- 
sary residential and property qualifications to be given full 


’ municipal franchise on the same basis as Europeans. 


* * * * 


The Jan H. Hofmeyr School of Social Work. 

Founded in 1940 this School has just completed an unusually 
strenuous seventh year of invaluable work. All its qualifying 
students obtained posts months ago ; four times as many could 
have been placed in satisfactory employment. ‘The difficulties 
of securing adequate accommodation for the classes have been 
very serious, and it has hitherto been impossible to deal with 
more than forty students. It is hoped that some extension may 
be possible next year to allow an additional twenty to be accepted, 
but efforts are being made to find a well placed site on which a 
suitable permanent home can be erected for the School. The 
field for social service of all kinds is opening up so rapidly that 
other such schools are urgently needed. This should have an_ 
early priority in the plans of the National Council of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations for the Union-wide development 
of its Non-European work,. No schemes, however admirable, 
can be carried out without trained workers. Similar schools of 
social service are urgently required in other centres such as Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth and Durban, as well: as in at least one 


rural centre, if the great and imminent demand is to be met. 
*% *% * * 
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_ adherents is sent to any school other than one of its own. 
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Penal Reform. 

When the Rey. H. P. Junod addressed the Johannesburg 
Rotary Club early in December he broke a self-imposed silence 
of fourteen years. When he began his work as a prison chaplain 
‘nearly fifteen years ago he bound himself to keep quiet about his 
experiences for that period at least, in order that he might gather 
his information and digest it, and be able when he did speak to do 
so with some authority. He was speaking on this occasion about 
the recently formed Prison Reform League, of which he is the so 
admirably qualified secretary. His address wisely stressed the 
importance of differentiating between the hardened and the in- 
voluntary offender, noting that because we had not done so 
recidivism had doubled in the past ten years. The League, he 
said, was out to put an end to the “‘ completely artificial and 
unnatural” life inside prisons, but it was not wanting these 
gloomy places of restraint turned into hotels de luxe. “‘ The 


Penal Reform League consists of practical men, just as realistic 


as some of the judges who sentence a man to prison for ten or 
fifteen years and then expect him to emerge a reformed character.”’ 
Mr. Junod’s fundamental qualification for his present task was 
disclosed when he told his audience that although he had lost 


many of the illusions which he had when he came to South 
‘Africa, he had never lost the courage to believe that no man was 


too low for the grace of God. 
* * x. * 


The Basutoland Heir. 


It is an excellent thing that members of the National Council 
of Basutoland are showing so much interest in the education of 
the boy who will be their Paramount Chief when he reaches the 
requisite age. One of the serious misfortunes of that Territory 
in the past has been that comparatively few of the chiefs’ sons 
have had much education ; this.has meant an unfortunate gulf 
between the chiefs and the intelligent, educated commoners who 
should have been their most progressive advisers. But a new 
note was given when the late Paramount Chief Seciso, speaking 
at the opening of the Basutoland High School, gave great satis- 
faction to a large and representative concourse by saying 
“This is my school. It is here that I am resolved that my boys 
shall be educated.” After his death and the appointment of his 
widow as Regent, the matter was kept alive and it was accepted 
as a concern of the Council and the Administration alike : 
a special tutor was selected by the latter to begin the lad’s educa- 
tion in company with his half-brother and one or two others of 
the same age. The time for more formal schooling is at hand 
and there was a lively debate at the recent meeting of the Council 
on the two questions of the choice of a school and of meeting the 
costs from the National Treasury. Over the latter there was 
ready unanimity, but the former was not so easy as the Church 
to which the boy’s father had at one time nominally belonged 
elects to regard it as a sin against God if a child of one of its 
There 
was considerable debate, but eventually a large majority decided 
for a resolution to the effect that the choice of school should be 
made by the people, but that it should be a government and not 
a mission school. 


Church and Cinema. 

The Anglican Mission in Sophiatown has set out to take 
advantage of the opening of a large £40,000 cinema in that town- 
ship by becoming sub-lessee of the building and using it for 
various constructive purposes. The Odin cinema, named after 
the chief god of the Scandinavians whose name is preserved in 
our title for the fourth day of the week, and situated auspiciously 
in Good Street, is made available in terms of the contract with 
the Mission for use free of charge during any school day, as well 
as on Sundays and in the evenings. ‘The management under- 


January 1st, 7 
takes to provide both educational films and the equipmer 
offers the Mission the right of vetoing any film which 
regard as harmful. Various plans are in hand for turni: 
opportunity to good account, including the formation 
African musical society and the provision of much . 
equipment, such as musical instruments, by means of ca 
Even the production of Gilbert and Sullivan is under co: 
ation. The proceeds of the first variety concert held 
cinema under the Mission’s auspices were devoted to the 


of the Mtutuzeli refuge home in Orlando. 
* * * * 


The last survivor of a remarkable group. 
‘With the passing away in Durban recently of Mr. ¢ 
Dube, the last member of a most interesting group has gon 
us. More than fifty years ago, in 1892, when such an ent 
was far more daunting and adventurous than it is today, : 
choir of Africans set out across the ocean for the United: 
of America. Their singing and their personal qualities” 
alike most accceptable, their music opening the way for st 
heights quite impossible for them in Africa in those far ob 
Negro friends, whose interest they aroused, adopted the 
made it possible for them to study at Wilberforce Unive 
Ohio, a college which by then had passed under the cor 
the African Methodist Church of America. Later they re 
to this country to share in rich and self-sacrificing measu 
their fellow Africans the benefits of which they had tak 
full advantage. Their places are vacant but their names € 
The Revs. Henry Msikinya, B.D. and Edward Magaya 
B.D. who did great work at the Wilberforce Institute at 
the Rev. James Yapi Tantsi, D.D.'; the Rev. Marshall I 
and Charlotte Manye, better known as Mrs. Maxeke, th 
hearted leader of African womanhood in her day. Mr. ¢ 
Dube also graduated and was associated for many years 

elder brother, Dr. John Dube, in his work at Ohlange. 
Frederick, who graduated as M.A. from Columbia Unive 
New York, remains to carry on the traditions of abili 
service associated with a great name that is written deeply 
story of African progress, 
* * * * 


The late Sir Edward Thornton. 
By the passing of Sir Edward Thornton, late Secret 
Public Health, South Africa has lost a public servant wl 
the Union many years of faithful and devoted and ve 
service. Lovedale remembers with gratitude the he: 
advice given to the Victoria Hospital by Dr. Thornton 
was Inspector of Hospitals under the old Cape Colony 
ment, and his assistance in placing out the first African 
who qualified and in securing for them suitable conditic 
remuneration. In later years contacts were renewed in c 
tion with government commissions and in other ways, an 
contacts were always helpful. During the first world w 
Thornton’s distinguished service in the Army Medical 
won for him the honour of knighthood. Returning to: 
Africa, he succeeded Dr. Mitchell as Secretary for Public: 
and Chief Medical Officer of the Union, and it was in thi 
city that Sir Edward ‘Thornton made his last notable ges 
confidence in the Lovedale Hospital Board by establishi 
placing under their care a large and well-equipped Tuber 
Hospital. ‘To the African people Sir Edward Thorntor 
consistent and true friend. 
* % * * | 
Lovedale Inquiry Report. | 
We believe we are meeting the wishes of many of our; 
in giving large space in this issue to the Lovedale Inquiry | 
The Report deals with matters vital to the progress of | 
work in South Africa and to the welfare of the African | 


a) 
lmuary 1st, 1947, 


publish the Report of the Committee of Inquiry appointed by 
ule Governing Council to investigate the cause or causes of 
ovedale disturbance of August last. The members of ‘the 
uitee were: Dr. D. L. Smit, formerly Secretary for Native 
4 Mr. A. H. Stander, Chief Inspector of Native Education, 
Frovince ; Rev. S. M. Mokitimi, House-Master, Healdtown 
nary Institution. 

Report was submitted to the Governing Council on Wednes- 
th December, and was considered so valuable a contribution to 
onal problem that it was decided to publish the Report in its 
1 and to distribute it widely. This is also in line with Love- 
which has always been to bring things out into the open 
face them squarely. As was said by one of its Principals over 

s ago, “‘ It is more important that reports should be accurate 
tthful, than that they should contain only what is favourable, 
what is unfavourable is kept out of sight.’ Editor, “ South 
m Outlook,’’) 


30th November, 1946. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE 
VERNING COUNCIL OF THE 
OVEDALE MISSIONARY INSTITUTION. 


nquiry into the Causes of the Disturbance at Lovedale on 
7th August, 1946. 


a resolution of the Executive Committee of your Council 
20th August, 1946, we were appointed to investigate and 
nine the real cause or causes of the recent disturbance at 
ovedale Missionary Institution, the scope of the inquiry 
left to our discretion. 
accordance with this resolution, we sat at Lovedale from 
esday, 23rd, until Saturday, 26th October, 1946, and on 
nd 30th November, 1946. 
examined thirty-four witnesses, including European and 
n members of the staff, and students, and African leaders, 
» students examined were called by the Committee and 
ised four prefects, two students of the Training School and 
students who had been implicated in the disturbance. 
- Chairman addressed the rest of the students and invited 
to come forward and give evidence, giving them an assur- 
nat there would be no victimization and that their evidence 
be treated as confidential. 
this appeal there was no response. 
same procedure was adopted with regard to the African 
rs, a number of whom thereafter volunteered to give 
Ce. 
took the opportunity of inspecting the Institution, and the 
nd cooking arrangements provided for the students, and 
hus able to examine from all aspects the questions with 
we were concerned and to gain an understanding of the 
ms involved. 
have to acknowledge the ready assistance we received from 
incipal and his staff, and the frankness and fulness of the 
ation supplied to us. 
now beg to submit our report, in which we have included 
recommendations which we commend to the considera- 
your Council. 


REPORT 


1. Before dealing with the cause of the disturbance, it 
convenient to set out a number of incidents that have a 
on the attitude of the students towards those in authority. 
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The Lovedale Disturbance. 
FULL TEXT OF REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY 


2. Signs of Unrest in 1944-45, 

Following upon trouble at the Native College at St. Matthews 
and other institutions, unrest and lack of discipline manifested 
themselves at Lovedale in 1944 and 1945, being most pronounced 
among certain students of the High School, who behaved in 
a most unseemly way towards the teachers. 

These students styled themselves “‘ The Board,” a title bor- 
rowed from the Board of Guardians in Oliver Twist, one of the 
English set-works. 

It will be remembered that in Chapter II Oliver Twist was told 
by Mr. Bumble to “‘ bow to the Board,” and seeing no board but — 
a table, he bowed to that. 

The idea at the back of the minds of the students seems to have 
been to compel others, particularly teachers and young students, 
to bow to the “ Board.” 

Members of this ‘‘ Board” resorted to numerous other forms 
of annoyance, such as chalking notices on the walls of lavatories 
and elsewhere calling upon the students to “ strike’ and con- | 
taining remarks abusive of the staff and prefects. 

One of these notices contained the inscription: “ We don’t 
want Shepherd and McGillivray,” another “We don’t want 
Gilowey ” and a third “ Kill Dr. Shepherd.” 

They used the Literary Society as a platform for speaking 
against the authorities, indulged in rowdiness during Church 
services, set a bad example to the younger students, and con- 
ducted themselves generally in a manner subversive of good 
order and discipline. : 

The whole of the High School declined to participate in the 
election of members of the Students Representative Council. 

At a meeting of the Literary Society a demand was put forward 
that Dr. Shepherd should cease to be the Chairman of the Society. 

Towards the end of 1945 these incidents culminated in an 
article sent by one of the students to the students’ magazine The 
Emblem and by an effusion posted on a Notice Board. 

As a result, the authorities came to the conclusion that trouble 
was brewing, and at the request of the African staff, and after 
consultation with the Magistrate and the Police, arranged for a 
constable to appear occasionally in Lovedale in the daytime 
during the succeeding two days, and for patrol to be conducted 
at night by five European and seven African members of the 
Staff. 

Ultimately it was decided that seventeen of the students 
who had been guilty of objectionable conduct should ‘not — 
be allowed to return to Lovedale if they failed in their Senior 
Cerificate examination. Actually fourteen failed and one did 
not get matriculation exemption. Of the two who passed one 
did not wish to go to Fort Hare. The remaining student who 
was eligible for the South African Native College had his bursary 
withdrawn by the Transkeian General Council owing to his 
conduct. There is no foundation for the allegations in the Press 
that ‘‘ entry to Fort Hare was barred to these students ” and that 
“many lost scholarships.” baie 

There is no doubt the school authorities exercised great for- 
bearance in dealing with this situation, and your Committee are 
of the opinion that the precautions they took and their action 
against the ringleaders were abundantly justified. 


3. Period of comparative calm, January-June, 1946. 

The events related in the previous paragraph were followed by 
a period of comparative calm, and in June 1946 the authorities 
congratulated themselves on the fact that the first session of the 
new year had been “‘ one of the happiest they had ever had.” 

The Head of the High School, who had recently returned 
from military service, was, however, not satisfied with the condj- 
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tions. He found that the discipline and general tone of the 
school had deteriorated, that there was a lack of co-operation on 
the part of the students, and that the relations between the stud- 
ents and staff were not what they should be. 


While avoiding any action which was considered likely to 
precipitate further trouble, he introduced a set of rules to ensure 
the observance of ‘‘ simple elementary and gentlemanly manners.” 


Unfortunately, owing to lack of co-operation on the part of 
some members of the staff (both European and African) these 
rules were not consistently enforced. Indeed, it is said that in 
the case of certain African teachers, this lack of co-operation 
amounted to “‘ an attitude of passive resistance.” 

This inconsistency resulted in resentment against the Head 
and those teachers who insisted on a correct standard of conduct. 

The same spirit of non-co-operation and resentment of author- 
ity were observed by the Vice-Principal and Head of the Train- 
ing School—also a returned soldier—at the Training School after 
his return from military service in October, 1945. 


5. Saturday, 3rd August, 1946 : Meeting of the Students’ Re- 
presentative Council. 


On Saturday evening, 3rd August, 1946, a meeting of the 
Students’ Representative Council took place. It was a ‘“‘ mass 
meeting of students ”’ called by the Chairman to hear complaints. 


On this occasion, the apprentices did not attend. 
A number of complaints were ventilated, mainly about food, 
which may be summarised as follows :— 

(a) ‘The sugar ration had been cut since the beginning of the 
session. 

(6) The bread ration had been reduced. 

(c) Shortages in beans and samp. 

(d) ‘The students were not notified of these cuts. 

(e) Failure to implement a promise by the Principal that sub- 
stitutes would be provided. 

(f) ‘The way in which the food was cooked was not appetising. 

(g) Dirty conditions of the lavatories. 


(h) Closing during certain hours of the woodyard from which 
hot water was supplied to the students. 


(2) At the Bookstall, Croxley pads were no longer sold to the 
students. 


(Gj) That the Principals of the High and Training Schools 
“did not respect the senior students, and that the former 
did not listen to complaints.”’ 


(k) ‘That the free supply of paper to typewriting students 
from the High School had been discontinued. 


(1) ‘That members of the Students’ Representative Council 
should have more privileges than the prefects. 


(m) ‘That the Students’ representatives should be consulted 
_ in cases of expulsion for misconduct. 


According to two of the Prefects who attended the meeting, 
the proceedings concluded with a request for a reply by the 
following Monday (5th August) when the Senate met. 


A responsible African witness who attended a meeting of stud- 
ents at the Institution on the afternoon of the 10th says “ the 
students explained that they had told the Students’ Representa- 
tive Council that they wanted a reply by Tuesday, and as they 
got no reply they took the law into their own hands.” 


The students who voiced these grievances on 3rd August were 


subsequently all convicted of participating in the disturbances on 
7th August. 


~ January Ist, 1g 


The Chairman of the Council reported to the Bo 
Master but the Boarding Master instructed him to me 
apprentices first. 

The apprentices did not meet until Wednesday evenir 
7th, and were actually in session when the disturbance 
place. | 

On Monday morning, the 5th, the Boarding Master in 
the Principal that there had been a meeting of students, b: 
as yet he had no details. 


6. Incident of the ‘“‘ August holiday.” 


On the August holiday (Monday, the 5th August,, 
certain students came to class ten minutes late, and then ¢ 
“as a mob” and asked the African teacher in charge fe 
mission to go to a sporting event at Fort Hare. The t 
referred the request to the Principal of the Training Scho: 
refused to grant it. 


This group of students were involved in the disturbanc 
the teacher has expressed the view that the incident referre 
this paragraph ‘‘ shows that there was a pre-arranged plar 


7. Account of the Disturbance on Wednesday eveniri 
August, 1946. 


On Wednesday evening 7th August, 1946, at about 9.3( 
ents estimated to number from 150 to 200, armed with stic 
stones, formed themselves into a mob, and, with great vid 
attacked dwelling houses occupied by the Principal an 
members of the staff and a number of school buildings, br 
six hundred panes of glass and doing damage to the ex 
£220. They set fire to a hut used as a music room and th 
shed belonging to the Training School, and also started : 
one of the printing machines at the Printing Office and ar 
boxes stacked against the Carpentry Department. 


The fires were extinguished by members of the staff, ] 
toolshed was badly charred and the tools were destroyed. 
mob were in an angry and defiant mood, and members 
staff who endeavoured to intervene were stoned and ni 
escaped injury. The Boarding Master, whose hou 
attacked, went out to remonstrate, but was met with an o 
the leader of the mob to “ Fire!” and a volley of stones th 
one of the African Guards. 


The assault was specially aimed against the authoritie 
directly concerned with the enforcement of discipling 
dwellings singled out being those occupied by the Princi 
Heads of the Training and High Schools, the Boarding - 
and his Assistant, the Prefects’ rooms and the residence 
Lady Superintendent of the Girls’ Boarding Department 


One of the most violent attacks was on the house of the 
Superintendent, but fortunately she was absent. In the « 
the Head of the High School, stones were thrown into. 
that were lighted, endangering the lives of himself, his wi 
two small children ; and the same method of attack was fi 
at the house of the Head of the Training School. 


A number of the rioters wore masks, and there is eviden: 
one of them possessed ‘a firearm. ‘The following morni 
Head of the High School picked up a wheelbarrow of ston) 
side his house. 


The Principal and other members of the staff telephor 
the Police, who came upon the scene while the riot was i 
gress. | 


The Police displayed commendable restraint in dealin: 
the situation. After a discharge of firearms over the he 
the mob, they succeeded in driving the rioters to the Blac 
where they arrested a hundred and fifty-seven of them ear: 


Ist, 1947, 


The arrested students were subsequently tried before 
strate at Alice for public violence, and on 16th August, 
ere convicted of the charge. 

‘ty-four of those under nineteen years of age received 
ate chastisement with a light cane, while those aged nine- 


ind over, were each fined £5 or two months’ imprisonment 
hard labour. 


pil were fed and supplied with extra blankets by the Lovedale 
jorities. 

ie authorities had no reason to suspect the outbreak, which 
{them completely by surprise. The evidence shows that the 
k was not due to any sudden impulse, but was deliberately 
jsecretly planned. Your Committee accepts the evidence of 
onsible eye witnesses that the mob “ were after people more 
perpeny ” and that “‘ it was a murderous attack on members 
e staff.” 

has been said that if the staff had been properly trained for 
ol duty after the trouble in December, 1945, the riot might 
been quelled without calling the Police. The evidence 
not support this view. ‘The attack was of such magnitude 
the danger to life and property so great that Police interven- 
was essential, and your Committee is of the opinion that the 
orities were fully justified in calling for police protection. 
more detailed account of these happenings will be found in 
st in the Outlook dated 2nd September, 1946, (pages 


Incidents after the disturbance. 

he students who remained in the Institution—185 men and 
girls—were calm until Saturday morning, 10th August. 
morning, in defiance of an order announced by the Boarding 
ster forbidding them to go to Alice, some 75 male students 
ched in a body to the town and visited the gaol where, with 
ce permission, they supplied additional food to those in 
ody. It has been stated in evidence that these students were 
by three or four of the worst ring leaders to show sympathy 
3 those in prison. They said another riot would be staged, 
two of them asked that they might join those inside. The 
ice warned the students to return to Lovedale and they re- 
ned in small groups. 

$s a result of this conduct, the girls became noisy and indulged 
much shouting, and this insubordinate behaviour, coupled 
1 the ringing of bells, continued on the Sunday. On Sunday 
ing, an insolent letter was sent to the Principal by the 
lents announcing that from 12th August no more classes 
iid be attended until certain conditions had been fulfilled. 
Monday morning, 12th August, only thirty male boarders 
nded classes and only one girl boarder came. 


Temporary Closing of Institution and Exclusion of Students. 
1 view of these developments, it was decided, in consultation 
| the Department of Education, to close the classes tempora- 
from 12th August, and the students were sent home the same 


xcept for the Practising School, the Hospital Schools, the 
hnical Departments and the Bible School, the Institution 
ained closed until 9th October. 

he 152 students who were convicted, the 75 who joined the 
session to Alice and a number of girls guilty of incitement, 
2 excluded, and individual cases are being investigated by the 
ipline Committee. 

our Committee supports the action taken by the authorities. 
fe are of the opinion, however, that whatever decision may 
some to in regard to the readmission of individual High 
901 and Industrial students, students in the final year of their 


ring detention in gaol, those of the offenders not released 
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training as teachers who are proved to have taken an active part 
in the disturbance should not be readmitted to a teachers’ course. 

B. Causes of the Disturbance. 

10. A great deal of the evidence has been directed to the 
causes of the Disturbance. ’ 

These may be classified under the following headings : 

(i) Food 

(z) Organisation and Control 

(zi) Discipline ‘ 

(iv) Political background and the economic disabilities of the 

African people 

(v) Political propaganda and influences from within and out- 

side the Institution 

(vi) Minor grievances 

These causes, as given by witnesses, are set forth below in 
more detail, with such comment as it appears desirable to make : 

(i) Food. 

Shortage of food was the chief complaint voiced by the stud- 
ents at their meeting on 3rd August, 1946, and their grievances 
under this heading are set out in paragraphs 5 (a)—(f). 

In evidence, it was alleged that boys at home on vacation 
complained of the inadequacy of the food, with the corollary that 
a hungry boy is a dangerous boy. 3 

Dr. Cooper, the Medical Superintendent, stated that as regards 
quantity, the diet was ample ; but that while it was fairly well 
balanced it was monotonous and there was a shortage of veget- 
ables. He considered that “if vegetables were added to the 
present diet, that would be quite satisfactory.” He added that 
the health of the students compared with that of the inhabitants 
of the surrounding district was very good, and that there were 
very few cases of Tuberculosis among the students, proving that — 
there was not much malnutrition. Another medical witness 
was of the opinion that the diet was not sufficiently inviting or 
-appetising, and “‘ that much could be done by the production of 
vegetables by the ‘ boys themselves.’ ”’ 

Reference to the monthly tables of students’ weights showed 
an upward trend in weight throughout the school session to be 
the general rule. 

In accordance with Government regulations a twenty-five per 
cent cut in the bread ration was imposed, but this was made 
good by the Institution by extra rations of samp and mealie meal. 
It is also correct that there was a temporary reduction in sugar 
due to difficulties of supply over which the Institution had no 
control. 

But we find on the evidence that the diet was deficient in vege- 
tables. 

It was suggested that otherwise good food was spoiled in pre- 
paration and cooking, being thus rendered unappetising ; that 
the dining hall service left much to be desired ; and that the diet 
was monotonous and lacking in variety. 

The kitchen staff has worked under difficulty during the war, 
but the pending installation of new steam cookers should go far 
to meet any legitimate grumble on the score of the quality of the 
cooking. 

The objection of certain witnesses to the cooking of food in 
large quantities appeared to us to be without substance. 

We consider, however, that some of the criticism is justified, 
and that even within the present cost structure, it should be 
possible to improve the service and to provide greater variety of 
fare. 

In a citrus growing area such as this the question of supplying 
citrus during the season might be considered. 

We appreciate that the deficiences at the Boarding establish- 
ment are closely related to the financial resources of the Institu- 
tion which are not sufficient to allow of any margin, but we feel 
that, with the irrigable land available and the student force at 
hand to provide labour at small cost, Lovedale should be in a 
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position to produce enough vegetables to meet its requirements. Less than justice would, however, be done to the Boaj 

The extent of the Lovedale farm is 644 morgen of which 162 Master were this subject left without paying tribute to hig 
morgen is arable including 87 morgen of irrigable land; and we sparing and successful efforts during the difficult war yee 
are satisfied on the evidence that much more could be done inthe meet the needs of his large and hungry family. 


production of vegetables and in increasing the milk supply to (ii) Organisation and Control. 
students. : (a) The Boys’ Boarding Department. 
Practical instruction in gardening and land cultivation is, Prior to the riot some three hundred and forty boys 


moreover, of special importance in providing a useful occupation accommodated in the Boys’ Boarding Department. The BY 
for the boys and a means of promoting physical fitness and ing Master was responsible for the catering for these boys} 
resultant educability. had the additional very difficult task of maintaining supplies: 

It was suggested that a specialist teacher in school gardening for his own Department and for the corresponding Girls’ Det 
should be appointed to be responsible for the supply of vege- ment. Throughout the week-end and on school days frq 
tables ; that female as well as male students might, with advant- p.m. until 7 a.m. the next morning, responsibility for thet 
age from both the educational and health standpoints, assist with _cipline of this large number of boys devolved on him, even ty 
the work ; and that vegetables might be grown by students on extent of supervising evening study. : 


allotments, the Institution supplying the ground, water, tools In addition he was responsible for the care of the Instit i 
and seed, and the students the labour, with a payment of a weight grounds, and it appeared that during the course of years a cu 
basis on terms to be arranged. had developed whereby members of the Institution staff bre} 
_ We commend these suggestions to the serious consideration their private troubles in connection with matters of supply 
of the Governing Council. accommodation to him. | 
This would appear to afford a favourable opportunity to refer That men had been found to accomplish this task in the eq 


to the vexed question of the Manual Labour required by the - years that are past is matter for surprise. That any shouy 
Department of Education of students at Boarding Departments. found to attempt it in these times of shortage of supplies 
Formerly manual labour was required of all students at Love- increasing disciplinary troubles is almost beyond belief. 


dale, but this was unfortunately discontinued in the case of senior To aid him in maintaining discipline the Boarding Maste: 

male students. the help of one young African teacher as Assistant Boa: 
The production of vegetables would appear to offer an excellent Master, and twelve prefects. In the circumstances, it is 

opening for the reintroduction of this practice. prising that the breaking point in discipline was not reached | 
Although it may be true that in their present stage of develop- earlier date. : i 

ment, African students do not take kindly to manual labour, and It is in our opinion imperative that the Boarding 

that during the disturbance the toolshed and gardening tools Should be relieved of portion of his burden. 

were singled out for destruction, the matter is so important and Some immediate relief could well be afforded by the appy 


so obviously to the advantage of the students, that we consider a ™ent of another assistant to take charge of the grounds, 3 
fresh start should be made. We feel that with tactful handling the assumption of responsibility for the supervision of eve 
the difficulties in the way should be overcome. In any case, Preparation by the teaching staff. After that, we think cons 
continuance of the present state of affairs, with hundreds of 2t!0n should be given to the enlargement and strengtheniz 
students largely unsupervised between the hours of 1 p.m. and__ the staff of the Boys’ Boarding Department. It is suggesteci 
6 p.m. daily, seems more likely to invite trouble than does the this end might be attained by the adoption of the “ hor 
reintroduction of manual labour. system. At the head of each house should be-a house-m: 

The existence in the same dining hall of two tables offering preferably a member of the African staff. It would probab 
two different grades of fare in consideration of a differential fee advantageous to have at least one other male member of the: 
was referred to by witnesses as being undesirable, though attached to each house. This would ensure the much de: 
strangely enough there was no evidence of any objection by the closer con tact_between teacher and taught, and facilitate 
students either past or present. pepe vines of on Aon NG ideal nue 

Some years ago the number of oarders per house would probably be a out sixty, butt 
fo the ore a8 tables was reduced from three fiundred is suggested as an absolute maximum. The exii 
It is suggested that, in order to remove a possible cause of dis- pa a Ses fee He = re one Pa wees 3 
content and to simplify the kitchen routine, there be only one i i i | 
fable in fatar aor all students ’ y should ea ues of eee who should sleep in the : 

; ; : room as the boys under his charge. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that food and allied matters The present hoe dormitories TE pmnapodaeine in one cas 
were never seriously advanced, either by witnesses or by Africans fewer than twenty-two boys readily provide an audience fo: 
in the Press, as the real cause of the trouble. The allegation trouble-maker, more particularly when, as at present, the 
that, when compelled by shortages of supplies to impose cuts in _ fects in charge are not always at hand. ; ae 
certain articles of diet, and offer substitutes, the Boarding Master The provision of separate dining-rooms and kitchens is 
had failed to advise the students in advance, was quite unsub- however, contemplated, and the Boarding Master would r 
stantiated. ‘The students were well aware of world conditions, ultimate authority to maintain unity of discipline. 
and a riot on the score of food would have been as stupid as un- Given the adoption of this system and its success after ¢ 
aie at Lovedale, as was possibly also the case at other trial, it might with advantage be extended with any nece: 
toate been made a convenient excuse for adjustments, to the Girls’ Boarding Department. 

: za A minor point, but still d i i 

Food is, however, of paramount importance to the growing with the foetcune pod cram ne Boarding Detar 
bey and any dissatisfaction on this ground may so condition the _ staff, it should not be necessary for night watchmen to inte 
_ 6 to prepare the ground for seeds of trouble unconnected with students during the day. Their interference in the 

— : seems to have been a cause of offence. 
de sh hs Tas that the question of food has been dis- One final suggestion is made under this head, namely, tha 
cussed at some gth, Goyerning Council should request the Superintendent-Ge: 


imuary Ist, 1947, 
cn to permit an occasional inspection of the boarding 
‘tments by one of the Department’s inspectors of boarding 
s. The report of such an officer would, not only serve to 


a criticism, but would provide valuable hints for the more 
lent running of these departments. 


) The Prefect System. 


he prefects are regarded by the authorities as the ‘“‘ Eyes and 
of the Boarding Master,” and by the students as the “ spies” 
ae authorities. Under these circumstances the maintenance 
iscipline of the right kind by prefects is hardly to be expected 
iuse of their unpopularity with the students. The setting 
t of the prefects in a separate dormitory and at a separate 
e removed them from that contact with the other students 
ch is necessary to the proper carrying out of their duties, 
le at the same time serving still further to increase their unpop- 
ity. ‘The conferment upon them of special privileges in the 
9¢ of superior food and easier leave of absence seems to have 
the coping stone on this unpopularity, which is vouched for 
the fact that, with the exception of the Assistant Boarding 
ster and one of the Guards, they were the only Africans to be 
cked by the rioters, their house suffering considerable 
lage. 
he adoption of the House System of control almost pre- 
poses a continuation of the prefect system, and while there is 
sh to be said for the retention of the present method of 
ointment by the authorities, the past unpopularity of pre- 
s thus appointed would appear to justify an experiment in the 
tion of prefects by the general body of students from a panel 
ames previously approved by the authorities. 


) The Students’ Representative Council. 


he Students’ Representative Council is elected by the 
lents of the three different departments, viz. Training School, 
h School and Industrial Departments, to serve as a link 
veen the students and the authorities, and to provide a chan- 
for the conveyance of grievances from the students to the 
10rities. It is evident that the students have lost confidence 
his body for various reasons, as an illustration of which in 
5 the High School refused to participate in the election of 
resentatives on it. Some students objected to prefects as 
nbers of the Council, though it was not satisfactorily explain- 
why they elected prefects to that body as they did. Others 
aught it dangerous to be a member, maintaining that to present 
vances boldly to the authorities made the presenter a ‘“‘ mark- 
man” for the future and branded him as an agitator. It 
uld be stated in passing that none of the students whom we 
mined were able to instance a case in which grievances had 
n presented without action being taken by the authorities. 
‘he functioning of the Council in three sections, each sup- 
edly making representations to the head of its department, 
stitutes a decided weakness. ‘The evidence points to the fact 
: the Council and particularly the meetings for the discussion 
irievances over which it presided, were badly organised and 
kly controlled. No formal resolutions appear to have been 
sed at such meetings, and the members must often have been 
loubt as to their subsequent course of action. In spite of 
se weaknesses, the authorities appeared to have continued to 
e confidence in this body. 

N our opinion the Students’ Representative Council has not 
red the part in the school administration, which it is supposed 
slay, and we would recommend that it be abolished and re- 
ed by a Grievances Committee composed of members of the 
[ to whom students should have direct approach for the pur- 
e of presenting their grievances. The existence of such a 
mittee should not, however, debar approach by any student 
ct to the head of his department or to the Principal. 
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(d) The Size of the Institution. i 

It was generally admitted in evidence that the number of 
students is too large for the Institution to handle effectively. 

The Principal of the Institution is an able administrator, but 
he is overloaded with administrative work and cannot be expected 
to maintain that contact with the students and the activities of 
the Institution which is essential. 

Before the disturbance there were eighty-seven students 
drawn from Provinces outside the Cape. 

We suggest that consideration should be given to gradually 
limiting the admissions to students resident in the Cape Pro- 
vince. 

In view of the fact that rapidly increasing facilities for second- 
ary education are available in undenominational and day second- 
ary schools, we recommend that accommodation in the Lovedale 
boarding houses should be apportioned in the following order of 
priority : : 

first, to student-teachers in training ; / 

secondly, to industrial students ; and 

lastly, to such secondary students as cannot obtain the type 
of education in the vicinity of their own homes. 

It is further suggested that no boarding accommodation be 
reserved for primary pupils. 


(e) Representation of Parents on the Governing Council. 

Several influential African witnesses were of the opinion that 
though Africans are represented on the Governing Council, it 
was desirable that the African parents be directly represented, 
and that this representation should take the form of the nomina- 
tion of a member to the Governing Council by the recently 
formed Transkeian and Ciskeian Parents’ Association. The 
concern of the parents at the numerous disturbances in educa- 
tional institutions of late years was stressed, as also their desire to 
co-operate with the institutions with a view to warding off further 
trouble and promoting a better understanding. ‘The institution 
of a Parents’ Day at Lovedale was also suggested as a means of 
promoting contact between parents and institution authorities. 

The Committee is of opinion that nothing but good can come 
of the direct representation of the more responsible type of parent 
on the governing body as also of the institution of a parents’ day. 
These suggestions are accordingly recommended for considera- 
tion by the Governing Council. 


(f) Physical Training for Giris. 

The Committee has noted the absence from the staff of a 
specialist teacher of physical training for girls, and as a final 
point under “‘ Organisation” wishes to recommend that the 
deficiency be made good at the first possible opportunity, 


(g) Finance. 

At this point, it is appropriate to deal with the question of 
Finance. 

At the present time some phases of the work of the Institution 
are being run at a heavy financial loss, and the Mission has been 
attempting the impossible on the fees charged. 

During the past sixteen years, losses and overdrafts have in- 
creased from £10,000 to the present figure of £30,000. The 
combined boarding departments, in particular, have been the 
cause of heavy loss on account of greatly increased costs during 
and subsequent to the war period. In the past four years the 
annual losses in this connection have been as follows : £1966 in 
1942, £1127 in 1943, £1166 in 1944 and £1170 in 1945. The fee 
charged, amounting as it does to about one shilling per student 
per day of the school session, to cover the cost of food, water, 
lighting and service, has proved to be totally inadequate to meet 
the increased costs referred to above. ‘Thus while costs, since 
the outbreak of the war, have increased by at least thirty per cent, 
the annual fee charged has been raised by only £1, which re- 
presents an increase of less than six per cent. _ Failure to increase 
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the fee to a level which would meet costs was said to be due to 
consideration for the African poor. That the boarding depart- 
ments were enabled to carry on at all may be ascribed to increased 
subsidies received from Scotland whose people, despite their 
crushing burden of taxation and other charges, responded to the 
call to assist Lovedale. The other factor which, from the finan- 
cial point of view, has enabled the Institution to keep its head 
above water, is that the Lovedale Press is a paying concern and 
has of late years lent to the Institution from its profits large sums 
of money free of interest, so that today more than half the Insti- 
tution’s indebtedness is to the Press. ‘This position is not satis- 
factory, since the Press should not be regarded as a profit-making 


machine which is expected to help with the liquidation of the’ 


deficits accruing to other departments. ‘The Press has its own 
_ valuable work to perform, and its profits should go to assure the 
extension of its influence by the expansion of this work. 

On the teaching side the payment of the salaries of all teachers 
is the responsibility of the Provincial Administration, but on the 
boarding side the only assistance received from this source is in 
the form of an annual block grant of a few hundred pounds in 
lieu of former maintenance grants and intended to be used as 
bursaries to needy students. ‘Thus the Institution is not sub- 
sidised by the Government on the boarding side. — 

Of recent years, the payment of cost of living allowances to the 

non-teaching staff has proved a very heavy burden. 

The Committee is very strongly of the opinion that the board- 
ing departments should be made to pay their own way. In the 
first place consideration should be given to the possibility of 
reducing costs by improved management and the local produc- 
tion of certain food-stuffs, as suggested above. 

We consider that the increase of the fee from £15 to £18 next 
year is a step in the right direction. Should this increase not 
prove to be sufficient to balance the budget, it is considered that 
the Governing Council should not hesitate to raise the fee still 
further. Provision is being made to an annually increasing extent 
for the establishment of day secondary schools to meet the needs 
of the student who cannot afford to pay boarding fees. 

In view of the nature of the accommodation provided, the 
house-rents paid by members of the staff appear to be very low, 
more particularly in view of the high rents prevailing throughout 
the country atthe present time. We understand that no teacher 
pays an annual rental in excess of £65, and no African teacher 
more than £24. We consider that as improved salary scales are 
applied the rentals paid should be reviewed in the financial 
interests of the Institution, though whether this should be on ad 

‘ valorem basis or on the basis of a percentage of salary is a matter 
which should receive careful consideration. 

When all which can reasonably be expected has been done 
towards the balancing of the Institution budget, it appears likely 
that it will be found that, under present-day conditions, the 
running of so large an institution is beyond the resources of a 
mission. ‘There would appear to be a strong case for an approach 
to the Government, for assistance in connection with one or all 
of the following: (a) the payment of the salaries and cost of 
living allowance to members of the non-teaching staff i.e. the 
administrative and clerical staff, other than those appointed by 
the Church of Scotland, (5) the subsidisation of boarding 
departments by the State. 

(i) 12. Drscipline. 

The change that has come about in the outlook of many of the 
young people of today has an important bearing on the decline 
in discipline that has been observed in school life during the 
recent years. 

What is happening is illustrated by the following extracts from 
the evidence of three witnesses, two of whom were Africans :— 

“The present day students are far more mature and preco- 
cious that we were in my time. We were born in a time when 


and tact, was one of the causes of the riot. 
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we were apt to look to our parents at home for advice as to 
we should do. The modern African boy is given access t 


“newspaper press and is born in an environment of complair 


the African against the colour bar. They identify the Euro 
staff in the institution as part of the Government machinery, 
so when they go home we find that they are unhappy witl 
school authorities whereas in our time we worshipped the sc 
authorities. It illustrates a very great change in the outioc 
the modern African student.” 

“The breakdown of family life amongst the people has a4 
deal to do with the lack of discipline.” e 

“Many African youths are flouting the authority of | 
parents and they are bringing the same spirit into our institut 
There is the explanation of Amatshaka meaning * cowa 
One of the signs of rebellion against authority is to come 
People who do not fall into line with this bad conduct are c 
amatshaka. Anybody who helps the authorities is branded 
the same title While the students wer 
bed, the rioters used such expressions as ‘ call the amatsh 
This is an anti-authority complex. Young people are chall 
ing the right to insist on good conduct. Our teachers 
complaining now that if they punish anyone they are regarde 
an ‘enemy.’ Young men are coming from towns into: 
Training Schools without previous institution discipline. 
come from schools in the towns and have never lived in com 
nities like this. Some of these make more trouble than stuc 
from other areas.” 

For many years prior to the outbreak of war in 1939 the gez 
state of discipline at Lovedale was described by one witness: 
“perfect.” It appears to have been enforced mainly by 
late Boarding Master who was a man of outstanding charact 

Lovedale responded well in support of the war effort, s 
fifty per cent of its male European teachers being releasee 
military service, including senior members holding key posit 
This was.a praiseworthy response to the call of duty, b 
denuded the Institution of its core of virile male teachers. — 
to this the death of the Boarding Master early in the war y 
and it will be readily understood that the way was prepared 
rapid deterioration in discipline amongst the boys. 

Discipline in the Girls’ School seems always to have reme 
satisfactory without being over’ strict. The professed aia 
this establishment is self-discipline, and on the whole conss 
able success in this direction has been attained. 

The inevitable result in the boys’ department was a redui 
in the effective control normally built up by extra-mural cos 
between teacher and pupil, since the substitute teachers a 
not satisfactorily maintain this contact. - ; 

‘Teachers and other members of the staff returning to 
after a period of war service were impressed by the deterior: 
in discipline which had come about in the interim. 

In so far as the schools were concerned the effect was ni 
marked in the Training School, but in the High Schoo} 
Students got thoroughly out of hand. This has already’ 
referred to in paragraph 3 and is borne out both by the evid 
and by reference to an inspection report. ) 

As a result at least one successful teacher sought a post 
where. yi 

Outside school this lack of discipline was shown by the fa’ 
of students to greet members of the staff, by bad behaviov 
public assemblies, by the objectionable practice of writin) 
walls, by an increase in the number of boys reporting sick am 
increase in the number of cases presented for the consider: 
of the Discipline Committee. | 

There can be little doubt that the efforts made this year by 
teachers who had returned from the war to place discipline} 
more satisfactory basis, though enforced with circumspe¢ 
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Ivhi e this change for the better was welcomed by some 
Jpabers of the staff, it was resented by the boys, who were 
atient of discipline of any kind. 

"he Principal, though not directly responsible for the enforce- 
yt of discipline, was regarded by the students as being res- 
os equally with the Principals of the Training and High 
hools. 

}-he students had developed an attitude that was opposed to 
Joority as such, and the riot was largely a rebellion against 


his is borne out by the fact that the individuals who were 
pled out for the attack, were those who were regarded as being 
onsible for the enforcement of discipline: the Principal of 
{ Institution, the Principals of the Training and High Schools, 
Boarding Master, the Lady Superintendent, the Assistant 
arding Master, a guard and the prefects. 
Wour Committee is of the opinion that the early restoration of 
pline to its former level of efficiency coupled with the re- 
oduction of manual labour, is essential to the efficient run- 
tg of the Institution. 


fw) 13. Political Background and the Economic and Social 
sabilities of the African People. 

4) State of General Unrest. 

he general state of unrest in the world was referred to by 
tmesses, and it was pointed out that in so far as African students 
& concerned, the trouble has not been confined to Lovedale, 
breaks of a more or less serious nature having occurred at fully 
enty Native Educational centres in the Union during the course 
the past two years. 


a) The Colour Bar and other disabilities. 

e Colour Bar and other disabilities affecting Africans are 
erywhere subjects of conversation among the African popula- 
, and have given rise to much resentment. 

hey are regarded as irksome and irritating and have produced 
sense of economic inferiority and discontent with the condi- 
s of life. 

his feeling of resentment is expressed in a leading article in 
© ILanga Lase Natal of 16th November, 1946 in these words : 
South Africa is the only country in the world where the law of 
country stands for oppression, discrimination and differen- 
ition based on colour.” 

‘There was no evidence that animus was directed against 
dssions as such, but thoughtless identification of the European 
aff with the system responsible for these grievances had led to 
uhappy relations with the European teachers. 

In the minds of the students, the European teacher at a Mission 
shool is no longer regarded as a missionary but as a secular 
orker keeping an African out of a well-paid post, or as one 
frican witness put it: 

“It seems as if, in the long run, the European is regarded as a 
gent. It is as though the European teachers in Native Insti- 
tions are just holding the posts because the African is not 
ee@ple. ...... *. The whole thing has to do with the Euro- 
sans working with the Blacks in the Institution.” 

We also quote the following extract from the evidence of a 
‘ominent African witness which puts the African point of view 
ry succinctly : 

“T think the disturbances that took place in August have more 
them than the grievances in regard to food and other matters 
at have been mentioned by the students. I think the disturb- 
| state of the African mind as a whole has much to do with it 

rer the various grievances of the African people. I refer to 
ings like the Pass Laws and the Colour Bar in various forms. 
he agitation is affecting more people who are beginning to 
press themselves more openly over their grievances. ‘These 
mplaints are made by parents and the children hear them all 
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and they read the Press too. From their childhood they hear 
complaints against Europeans so their feeling is against the Euro- 
peans generally, not necessarily only against the Government. 
They regard the Government as the Europeans. The immature 
mind is unable to differentiate in these matters between friend 
and foe. : 

“The first close contact of these children with the European 
occurs at the Missionary Institutions and the Missionary Insti- 
tutions seem to stand between the Africans and the Europeans 
as a whole, and so it is natural for the Institution to feel the first 
impact of these young minds. The Institution again must have 
rules and regulations to maintain discipline and order and there 
again the young people feel that these are the laws of oppression. 
In the same way with regard to the food shortage, the complaint 
is that it is short because they are Natives. It does not enter into 
the minds of the young people that the fees that are paid for the 
boarding and food are not in proportion to the food they get. To 
them the fees of £15 or so mean a great deal of money, and they 
cannot understand that the cost is really greater than that. That 
is the background with which a boy comes to school and this 
forms the background of these so-called strikes. The word 
‘ strike’ is a most unfortunate one, because to them it means 
‘hit’ and suggests violence.” 

This lack of economic openings for educated Bantu youth is 
ascribed to the colour bar. Those who have received an educa- 
tion beyond Standard VI are not content with manual labour, 
drift to the towns in an ineffectual search for other employment, 
possibly become associated there with undesirable elements, 
while retaining their association, particularly during vacation, 
with former friends still at school, through whom their disturb- 
ing influence reaches the schools. 

These feelings of resentment can only be overcome in the 
schools by personal contact, by devotion to duty on the part of 
the European teacher, and by careful selection of the European 
staff within the limits imposed today by the general shortage of 
teachers. eke 

With the shortage of African teachers qualified to undertake © 
post-primary work and the increasing demand among Africans 
for this type of education, many of the teachers must, for the 
present, necessarily be Europeans if the work is to be carried on 
at all. Even today Africans with dangerously low qualifications 
are being appointed for this work. 

The alleged differentiation between European and African 
members of the staff in favour of the former was brought for- 
ward seriously by several members of the African staff and other 
witnesses, as having an unsettling effect on the minds of the 
students. It was significant, however, that none of the students 
referred to the subject. 

The theory was, in brief, that since many of the students 
themSelves hoped to become teachers at a later date, they must 
be vitally affected by any disability suffered by present African 
teachers. The main causes of grievance were : 

(a) ‘That all the higher teaching posts at Lovedale were auto- 

matically the preserve of Europeans. 

The Committee found, however, that when recently the post 
of Principal of the High School was advertised, though applica- 
tions by Africans were specifically invited, no single application 
was received from an African. Moreover it is the policy of the 
Education authorities to fill posts with suitable Africans as they _ 
become available. 

(6) That there is a wide disparity in salaries as between 

teachers of the two races. 

It is correct that differentiation does exist but this is not the 
responsibility of the Institution. 

(c) That European teachers are provided with better houses 

than their African colleagues. 


\ 
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While this is undoubtedly true, in consideration of a higher 
rent, the Committee inspected some of the houses inhabited by 
the African staff, and was very favourably impressed by the 
quality of the accommodation, more particularly in view of the 
extremely low rents demanded. Further the Institution is not 
in any way bound to provide accommodation for its teachers, but 
does so solely for the convenience of the teachers. Finally when 
recently the members of the staff were offered liberty to reside in 
the town of Alice or elsewhere not one African member took 
advantage of this permission. The Committee therefore is of 
opinion that there is little substance in this complaint. 


This may prove a convenient point at which to make a few 
further remarks on the attitude of some members of the African 
staff. It was alleged that they were not expected to participate 
in supervision duties apart from definite extra-mural activities. 
They appeared too much inclined to stress their grievances. 
Several teachers, to their great credit, assisted the authorities to 
restore order on the night of the riot, but others seem to have 
adopted the role of disinterested spectators. 


In giving evidence before the Magistrate on behalf of one of 
the students, one of the African teachers said: ‘‘It did not 
occur to me that it was my duty as a member of the staff to 
attempt to disperse the riot.”” This apparent lack of co-operation 
on the part of some at least of the members of the African staff is 
having an unsettling effect upon the members of the European 
staff, already seriously perturbed by the events of the riot. Many 


of the European teachers are seeking posts in European schools 


feeling that they are no longer welcome and that there is no 
future for them in Native Education. 


- (v) 14. Political Propaganda and Influences from within and 


without the Institution. 


In dealing with this aspect of the Inquiry, it should be empha- 
sised that there is a growing middle class comprising the advanced 


elements of the African people, which is becoming of great poli- 


tical significance, and which has its most active expression in 
demands for the abolition of laws specially affecting Africans 
and for increased representation on public bodies and in the 
Legislature. Their views are represented by the Native Repre- 
sentative Council, by organisations of considerable influence and 
by a number of newspapers and political pamphlets and bulletins. 


This interest in politics has extended to the schools, and it was 
stated that even at the High School stage students take a keen 
interest in the political situation. 


Some witnesses suggested that the facts of life were sufficient 
to inflame the minds of the students, while others drew attention 
to the danger that has arisen from a flood of inflammatory litera- 
ture, that has found its way among them. ‘The Daily Press to 
which the students have access often places the emphasis wrengly. 


From the Press students are increasingly made aware of the 
disabilities that bear hardly upon them without exemplifying the 
gains of recent years, and much of the material that is published 
is extremely tendentious. 


An abundance of roneoed circulars of the Communist type 
appear to reach Lovedale, and during the recent industrial 


trouble on the Witwatersrand Mines bulletins were received 
calling upon all Africans to support the cause of the African 


Mine-worker. A number of other publications are also readily 
available to the students. 

In some of these publications the comment on the White man 
is extremely violent. 

The following extract from a Bulletin received through the 
post by one of the teachers, copies of which were found in the 
dormitories after the disturbances, illustrates the type of 
literature to which we have referred : 


/ 


ed 
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“ The Lovedale trouble is also important in that it is a Chil 
ren’s Affair when it is put side by side with the strike in Johann} 
burg and the adjournment of the N.R.C. in Pretoria. Even ty 
trouble reveals the servile position in which we are. 
flogging and imprisonment of our children, especially the qui 
tionnaire which was sent to our children by Shepherd has - ‘ 
one aim. This aim is to suppress and crush the spirit of ¢ 
children. It is exactly the same as what Smuts did when. 
suppressed the strike on the mines. By the way, all the auth 
ties have one aim and that it to make these children suitable sla: 
so that these young ones should realise in their early youth th 
they should be absolute slaves. What do these events teach v 
In the first place, they teach us that no matter where it is, whetl 
it be in the mines or educational centres, even if we are teach’ 
or residents in locations, we have one enemy. Unless we ha 
rights in the body politic our troubles will never cease. 

“Secondly, unless we are united and stop fighting differe 
battles, we shall not succeed. Let us fully realise that even 
day we are face to face with the same position as obtained! 
1935. A great proportion of our trouble is due to the wreq 
lines taken by the Convention in 1935, but ten years have sir 
gone by. If this decade has taught us anything, it is our duty 
retrace our steps, and place things in the hands of the Conve 
tion. ‘That is where our hope lies. All the organisations, aj 
all the locations, and all the Nkundla in rural areas and in urth 
areas, should come back to the All African Convention which v 
established for the purpose.” 

It does not require much imagination to appreciate the e 
that literature of this character has upon young minds. 

The view was expressed by witnesses that the circulation 
such literature could not be controlled, since Lovedale has. 
Post Office, journeymen pass in and out of the Mission daily, a 
Fort Hare, a University College, with its freedom of thoug 
and speech, is separated from Lovedale only by a stream. 

While we consider that it is desirable to prevent the deliber 
exploitation of immature minds incapable of correct judgme 
we regret that we are unable to suggest an effective means} 
preventing the distribution of the literature to which we ha 
referred. 

In conclusion, we are of the opinion that there were influena 
both within and without the Institution which exerted increass 
political pressure on the students. 

A responsible African witness expressed the view that “ tha 
was some master mind within the Institution to organise tl 
thing.” Another African said that the teachers air their grid 
ances in the presence of the students, that “‘ it is felt that the st 
talk to students in their houses about these things,” and “ tk 
the students were being used as a tool of the staff.” 


In regard to outside influence, an African witness stati 
“there was a great deal of political influence from outside whi 
is affecting the students ;”’ and we refer once again to the c 
cumstances mentioned earlier in this paragraph and in paragra: 
4, and to the fact that the disturbance synchronised with t 
unrest that ended in a strike of African mine workers on t 
Witwatersrand Gold Mines on 12th August, 1946. The mov 
ment organised by the African Mine Workers Union actua: 
began on 19th May, 1946, and the decision to strike was taken | 
4th August. Meanwhile the organisers of the strike were active 
engaged in making propaganda, and there is little doubt that t 
strike bulletins that reached Lovedale during this period and t 
atmosphere brought back by students, some of whom came fre 


the Reef, after the June-July vacation, contributed to the gene 
disaffection. 


There has been much criticism of the Institution in articles 
the Press by African contributors, but we regret to record th 
with rare exceptions, we have searched in vain for any word 
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demnation of the students or of appreciation of the great 


I that Lovedale has done for the African people. 

5. Minor Grievances. 

he grievances unconnected with food mentioned at the 
dents Meeting on 3rd August (par. 5) were of a more or less 


olous character, and were satisfactorily disposed of in the 
tence. 


- 16. Findings of the Committee as to the causes of the dis- 
ance. . 
}© summarise, your Committee considers that the real causes 
e disturbance are not to be found among the grievances put 
ward by the students. 
fter a careful examination of the evidence, and having regard 
she fact that a substantial percentage of the students involved 
the trouble were men and not boys, we find that the causes of 
disturbance are traceable to the following factors :— 
i) General state of unrest throughout the world ; 
Race Consciousness, evident not only in South Africa, 
but in other parts of the world—in India, Java, the Middle 
East, and African Colonies and elsewhere ; 
7) ‘The tendency on the part of the students to assert their 
freedom of action, and the urge to do things for themselves ; 
wv) The Colour Bar and the Economic Disabilities of the 
African people ; 
v) Resentment of authority and weakening of discipline 
during the war period and the breakdown of tribal and 
parental control ; 
vw) Political influences, both within and outside the Institu- 
tion, political propaganda, the distribution of inflammatory 
literature, and undesirable contacts during the vacations. 
The students at Lovedale have been treated as well as cir- 
astances. have permitted during the difficult war years, but 
e become infected with propaganda that seeks to exaggerate 
grievances and disabilities of the African people as a whole. 
he decay in discipline at Lovedale was, in our opinion, 
gely due to circumstances for which the Institution cannot be 
ed, the main factors being the weakening of the staff during 
» war period and the changes that are taking place in the 
nds of the African youth. 
In a recent survey of Native Administration in British Tropical 
rica, Lord Hailey has aptly said that ‘‘ the outstanding impres- 
m of Africa must be one of rapid change, and of greater changes 
pending.” 
He points out that while these tendencies are more marked in 
ban and industrialised areas than elsewhere, they are likely to 
tend with a rapidity which will be limited only by the possibi- 
y of improvement in economic conditions. And today we 
> witnessing rapid and far-reaching changes in African social 
cas and habits of life. 
In their present stage of development the African people are 
ssing through a period of transition—from the restraint of 
nily and tribal control to the non-restraint of the outside world 
with a strong tendency to assert freedom of action regardless 
ten of the consequences. 
More than any other territory in Africa, the Union is faced 
th the breakdown of the African’s family and tribal organisa- 
m, giving rise to many untoward consequences fraught with 
nger to his physical, moral and spiritual welfare, and to the 
ture stability of our social structure. These developments 
ve widened the gap between the older and the younger gener- 
on and among the latter there is an explosive temper which 
aces responsibility for conditions of misfortune with those in 
thority. Responsibility for this state of affairs is often attri- 
ted to the schools. But the influences that are at work are 
uch bigger than the schools can be expected to control. It is 
ainst this background that the causes of this and other dis- 
rbances of the same character must be sought. 


— 
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We are indebted to Mr. W. A. H. Chesters, who acted as our 
Secretary, and whose knowledge and experience were of great 
value to us. a ia 

Our thanks are also due to Miss Marjorie Shingler who effi- 
ciently performed the duty of shorthand-typiste. 

We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
(Signed) D. L. Smit, -Chairman. 
po A. H. STanper, Member. 
5 S. M. Moxitimm1, Member. 


* * * * 


PRINCIPAL’S COMMENT 


ON Saturday evening, 7th December, there was held in the 

Large Hall the annual closing meeting and prize-giving. 
Dr. Shepherd who presided, in commenting on the year’s work, 
made the following remarks on the disturbance and the report of 
the Committee of Inquiry : 

I feel that it would be unreal to let this year close without 
reference to what has been its chief event—a very unpleasant and 
evil event, but one from which I believe ultimate good will come. 

During the past months some of us have been silent while we 
have been attacked again and again in the irresponsible press of | 
the country. We have been silent for various reasons : 

(1) We have seen that many of these attacks have contained 
palpable untruths, and untruth is always a weapon that breaks in 
the user’s hands. In any case when men stoop to untruth it is a 
sure sign that they have a weak case and know it. 

(2) Again we have known that attacks of this kind are the lot | 
of all men and Institutions who have attained to prominence in 
public life ; they are part of the storm that blows on the heights. 

(3) We have been silent because we knew that three men of | 
ability, knowledge and integrity were investigating matters that 
were in dispute. 

The three men have reported. Seldom has the life of a public 
institution been subjected to a closer scrutiny than has the life 
of Lovedale in the report that has seen the light this week. 

Weaknesses have been looked for, and they have been declared 
where they have been found. Few bodies are more mixed in 

. . Ne 
personnel and experience than the Lovedale Governing Council 
of over thirty members ; few can show more varied standpoints. 
But this document has commended itself to that Council, as 
masterly, judicial, fair and helpful, telling of weakness and 
strength, of failure and success, of things needing correction and 
of decisions rightly taken. Whatever protests may go up from 
certain quarters, where, it may be, prejudice rather than truth is 
favoured, there is reason to believe that this report will be re-- 
cognised far and wide as an important contribution to a national 
problem. It is the intention not only to put it into the hands of 
every member of the staff, to give our students opportunity to 
see it, but also to send it broadcast over the land and beyond its 
bounds. 

I want that report as a whole to make its own impression. 
But it seems to me this occasion calls for some general observa- 
tions. 

No individual and no people will make progress without two 
things. 


I. Discipline of spirit. This begins with outward rule, but 
must work inward to the heart. Law must first be our guide ~ 
and tutor to lead us to self-mastery. An African minister in a 
recent letter said, “‘ Where there is a demand for less discipline, 
it means that more is needed.’ ‘The outward is chafed at be- 
cause the inward is not established. 

Unfortunately it is one of the criticisms of the Report that has 
been issued that there was a weakening of discipline in Love- 
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dale, chiefly due to war circumstances, and principally seen in 
the High School. And we have been plainly told that the early 
restoration of discipline to the former level of efficiency is essen- 


' tial for the efficient running of the Institution. Here those 


heads of schools and boarding and other authorities who were 
seeking in the early part of this year to bring greater order have 
been vindicated. 

A great many letters from parents declare plainly also that, 
whatever weakening of discipline there has been in numerous 
homes, it is the wish of fathers and mothers that Lovedale’s 
simple rules be enforced. These rules are enforced in every 
good school, not least in European schools, and we want nothing 
but the best here. Our standards must not be lower. And so 
we intend to follow the disciplined path. If any students do not 
like this, they should not come to Lovedale. And if any members 
of staff are not willing to comply with such standards, there is 
only one honourable course for them, and that is to take the road 
that leads from Lovedale’s gates. 

‘Il. A second requisite for the progress of any people is res- 


- ponsibility, in thought, speech and action. 


It must ever be the concern of those engaged in the educa- 
tional process that the young people in their charge should show 
more and more a responsible spirit. The delight of the educator 
is to see young people showing fitness for responsibility by using 


- well whatever opportunities for initiative and self-expression are 


given to them. Nothing can be more pleasing than to give 
young people the opportunity of showing responsibility and to 
see them so.use such opportunity that more can be entrusted to 


A Teaching Church 


‘ [X the life and work of the Christian Church a prominent place 


has always been given to Preaching, the Ministry of the Word. 
The pulpit is a conspicuous object in every church. At first 
preaching meant proclaiming the truth, as truth is in Jesus, to a 
world outside the Church with a view to conversion. Later, 
preaching was devoted to expounding the Scriptures, to apply- 
ing the principles of the Gospel to life and conduct, to rebuking 
sin as transgression of the law of God and calling men to repent- 
ance and obedience. 

In both of these ways preaching must always retain its place 
in the work of the Church, and, consequently, for this ministry 
men are carefully prepared. 

Meanwhile, there is another department of the Church’s life 
and work, quite as important as preaching, vital for healthy 
growth ; the neglect of which results in loss which can never be 
fully redeemed ; a department for which the Church has never 
made adequate provision, which is largely left to individual 
initiative and untrained devotion. Teaching our children, 


_ feeding the lambs of the flock of Christ. 


Ideally, our children should be brought up by their parents in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. Actually, there are 
always many, in our day very many, who grow up with the scan- 
tiest and most superficial knowledge of the Scriptures which 
are able to make them wise unto salvation through faith which is 
in Christ Jesus. 

One reason for this is that parents themselves were allowed to 
grow up without effective teaching ; another is that the congrega- 
tions of those who profess and call themselves Christians have 
sadly and sinfully neglected a vital part of the work of the Lord 
with which they have been entrusted, the Education of the 
young. 

A third reason is that the Churches have never provided 
effective training of their ministers to be teachers of children. 

Every progressive Government to-day is.alive to the value of 
Education, provides at great cost the means by which youth can 


' throwing of stones and writing on walls, the listening to and 


‘and duty. If anyone should be guilty of this in Lovedale, , 
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them. Unless this is being manifested, all our mere imparti 
of knowledge and even all our religious instruction are failin 
But the setting aside of constitutional methods of maki 
representations, and the resort to violence are not tokens of 
ponsibility, but of its great opposite—irresponsibility. 
the talk that leads to such things is also irresponsibility. 1 
vilification of those in authority, the branding of students % 
keep ordinary school rules as cowards, the ringing of bells a 
f 4 
following of a few hotheads who do not see where they are goi 
themselves and leading others—these are the proofs 
irresponsibility. And against that irresponsibility Loved 
must set its face whatever the cost and whatever the odium | 
curred. 
It should be added that the school is not the place for politi 
discussion or political feeling. And the teacher who introdu) 


such things into the class-room is guilty of a great breach of tri 


ought to go or be made to go. ; 

While I thus speak so plainly, I am not unmindful of the fi 
that so many students to whom I am speaking were the di 
lined and responsible students of this year. I wish to tha 
those who in a time of stress saw where their duty lay and ste 
fast. And I trust that in the wider world to which some of y 
are now going you will stand in like manner, however the sto 
may rage and however foul the weather may be. 

I wish also to thank those members of staff who were mem 
of staff indeed. 


be instructed and fitted for citizenship, the means also by wh 
teachers can be trained. It refuses to employ in this work € 
one who has not the required qualifications, appoints inspect: 
to see that the work is done according to its requirements. Su 
Governments are showing themselves in their generation “‘ wi 
than the children of light.” 

During the last century the Sunday School has grown up @ 
flourished, has reached and taught millions of children. J 
that we have reason to be thankful and, indeed, to say, “ Thi 
the Lord’s doing.” 

But even now the bulk of church members regard the Sun 
School as a kind of side show on which they look with a bene 
lent smile. The many still fail to recognise in the Suna 
School an integral part of the Church’s activity. Indeed, t1 
work is usually left to a band of men and women whose hee 
God has touched, volunteers who have no special training for - 
expert work of teaching children. In most congregations it 
difficult to find enough teachers and, too frequently, offi 
bearers never see and seldom hear of what the school st 
doing. We have not yet wakened up to see that we are far beh: 
live governments which have placed Education in the fore-fr 
of their responsibilities to: the rising generation, and, in co 
quence, we are, to an alarming extent, losing the rising gen 
tion. 

Thus far I have been trying (to adapt Tennyson’s languagey 
get my pen to utter the thoughts that have been arising in | 
from reading a book which has come into my hands. It 
entitled A Sunday School Manual, by Karlton C. Johnson. 
has been attractively produced by the Christian Publish: 
Company, Johannesburg. al 

Mr. Johnson is Secretary of the Johannesburg and Distt 
Sunday School Union. He came to this country from Amer 
where he had been trained and was really brought here to ¢ 
expert guidance to those engaged in Sunday School work. 
embodies in this Manual talks to teachers given on varid 
occasions, 
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easily available some of the principles and methods, which 
been approved by British and American experts, to the 
tions of work which prevail over most of the sub-continent 
rica.” 

at teachers -will find in these pages clear, wise, practical 
nce, I am quite sure. But I wish that some of the chapters 
be read and inwardly digested by ministers and office- 
fs in our churches. Emphasis is here laid upon the vital 
onship between Sunday School and Church. 

, in the Church, are pointed to “‘ a great door and effectual 
and kept open by teachers. ‘Truly the harvest is plente- 
nd the labourers few. 

every progressive country there is growing interest in 
ation. Those who are concerned with the propagation of 
ism, Communism, take practical steps to capture the 
In many directions forces are at work drawing our 
g people away from us. . Much of the time and resource of 
hurch is spent in the forlorn hope of recovering them. 

e Sunday School is “‘ an indispensable ally of the Church.” 
only so, it is the Church “‘ at its teaching function,” making 


Ss of an African, by James J. R. Jolobe, B.A., The 

vedale Press, 1/6. 
book containing four poems in English which are transla- 
of poems of his own in Xhosa, already published by the 
atersrand University Press under the title Umyezo. They 
st of a sonnet, “To Light’, an ode “‘ To the Fallen”, an 
with the refrain “ Mother mine, beauty of the Thembu 
P, and, finally, an historical-romantic poem telling of the 
between two Xhosa clans, those of Ngqika and Ndlambe, 
ie days of Ntsikana. ‘The limitations inherent in the trans- 
of verse into verse are very considerable and the publica- 
of such efforts requires, in the reviewer’s opinion, no small 
age. But Mr. Jolobe has done well to make the venture, 
hese translations have real music in them and suggest very 
ly that in his own language he is a poet of no mean order. 
one quotation be witness. It is from “ For the Fallen ” :— 
Did you not notice how they left their homes 
ith heads aloft, chests out, and marching well 
ith left and right step challenging the world ? 
_ Eternally they thus will ever be. 
Did you not mark the flow of love the day 
hey left, seen from sad looks of aged men ? 
he matrons sighed, the young wife’s eye a tear 
id hold. ‘The maidens wept, the children sobbed. 
heir worth was plain and precious were they then 
a that proud day of such departure sad. 

When mountains are no more, forever thus 

Will they remain, for love outlives all change. 
Did you not hear how they made light, it seemed, 
f grievous things which pulled at your heart strings ? 
ney laughed at danger and despised gaunt death. 
ney looked beyond and saw the fruit, vast gains 
) their own race, to mankind and the world. 

All generations sure will pass, and change 

With circumstances of this world, but they 

Shall never change. When these our hairs turn grey, 

Forever black will theirs be, and when 

Our backs are bent, with strength will they march on. 

*% * *& * 

Authority of the Bible, by J. Stafford Wright. Tyndale 
ess, 1/-. 
his is ee of a series of books for senior schoolboys and 
olgirls, seeking to provide clearly written statements on some 


defines the object of his book as “an attempt to adapt and — 
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disciples and (according to our commission) teaching them to 
observe all things which our Lord has commanded. 

At the end of the Manual, after giving guidance in matters of 
organisation and method, there is an important chapter on 
Evangelism, a subject which has been engaging the earnest and 
anxious attention of Churches in many lands. 

In relation to work among children it is a subject of great 
difficulty. It is here treated with knowledge and wisdom. The 
one clear issue is that we fail if we do not provide the opportu- 
nity for those under our care to answer the call of the Saviour to 
come to Him, to follow Him, to learn of Him. 

There is a tide in the soul experience of every one which must 
be taken at the flood if the individual is to answer the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. It is fatally easy to miss that opportu- 
nity. . 

The one supreme motive which must be ever kept in view by 
all those who are servants of boys and girls for Jesus’ sake is 
contained in the familiar words of our Lord :— 

“Suffer children to come unto Me.” 

J.B.G. 


New Books 


of the questions concerning Christianity which arise during, and 
often out of, the final stages of the school course. It has three 
chapters dealing with ‘‘ The Word of God,” “ Inspiration ”’ and 
“ Difficulties.” The treatment is along familiar lines, reverent 
and positive. The reviewer must confess, however, that he 
could not quite escape the feeling that the sixth form of which he 
was a member nearly fifty years ago would, unless his memory is 
at fault, have found themselves asking a good many supplement- 
ary questions. But the book does not attempt to be more than 
an introduction, and at one or two points where major difficulties 
crop up, it indicates where to look for further treatment. 
* * * * 

Setsoto (Recitations for the Elementary Schools), published by 
Morija, is a collection of Nursery recitations in Southern Sotho, 
written by the students of the Thabana-Morena Girls’ School, 
Basutoland. ‘The collection includes simple, short recitations 
suitable for the very young children of the nursery school stage. 
Many of them are descriptive of different objects—just the des- 
criptions which would appeal to a child who is learning to recog- 
nise animals, birds, and various objects and phenomena which 
he comes across in his rural surroundings. There are also longer 
recitations for the older children, possibly those of the sub-, 
Standards. 

* * * * 

Musa-Pelo by K. E. Ntsane. Published by Morija. 76 pp. 
Twenty-six poems of varying length, written in Southern Sotho 
by K. E. Ntsane. 

This collection is an addition to the modern type of Sesotho 
poetry which was so ably introduced by Bereng in his book, 
Lithothokiso. As in some of Bereng’s Lithothokiso, many of 
Ntsane’s poems have a continuous theme. Some are straight- 
forward narratives—a rare feature in Sotho poetry of this type. 
Some are humorous enough to extract a genuine laugh from the 
sourest reader. Some, such as Lumelisa Base, are sarcastic, 
while Bo-Khooana-Tsoana are satirical, Even if read chiefly 
for the subject-matter, these poems are very entertaining. 

As a poet Ntsane has, in some respects, proved to be an equal 
of Bereng in this class of modern poetry. Without losing any 
of the colourfulness and easy flow of genuine Sotho poetry, 
Ntsane has successfully handled innovations such as end-rhyme, 
narrative and large variety of subject. Bereng’s attempts at 
end-rhyme have rather marred the naturalness of his poetry in 
the poems in which he has introduced it. Ntsane’s poetry, on 
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the other hand, does not seem to have suffered as a result of the 
introduction of end-rhyme. ‘The variety of subjects dealt with 
by Ntsane is much larger than that handled by Bereng. On the 
whole, Bereng and Ntsane have much in common, both in the 
handling of their subjects and in the high standard of poetry 


they attain. G.L.L. 
* * * * 


Author and Printer in South Africa, by Charles Gould. 

(Johannesburg, The Imprint Society : 3/-). 

In format this little book is a gem, and in content it holds 
much that all who aspire to have their literary work published 
should know and follow. The author is often pungent in his 
comments, not least where modern education is concerned, 
and his personal preferences in regard to features of the printer’s 
art command the reader’s interest, if not always his agreement. 
Canon Gould is clearly a book lover, who has pored over books 
ancient and modern, studied their format in every detail, and 
come to definite conclusions as to what makes for beauty and 
what does not. It is refreshing, in a young country like South 
Africa, to find a book of this kind being written and published. 

R.H.W.S. 
* # * + 
Whose Dominion? by Cecil Northcott, Livingstone Press, 88 

Pp- 

An attractive statement of the case for the Christian Mission- 
ary enterprise today. “It appears’ says the writer ‘“‘ that every 


~ few years or so a book of this kind is needed in order that the 


church shall have its missionary witness expounded in the light 
of contemporary thought and action,” and his little book does 
this most effectively. By drawing for his illustrations to a great 
extent on the reactions and comments of men on active service 
abroad who have met Christian missionaries at work for the first 
time, Mr. Northcott has kept his presentation fresh and modern. 
Not the least valuable part of the book is the appendix suggest- 
ing how its matter may be used in meeting the objections to 
missions commonly voiced. 
* * * * 
Britain looks ahead, by N. A. Turner-Smith. Livingstone 
~ Press, 9d. 

A 24 page pamphlet by the chairman of the Life and Work 
Committee of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
It is the first of a new series of ‘‘ Advance Papers,” setting out in 
a stirring fashion, (assisted by some entertaining illustrations), 
the needs and challenges of the present hour. The viewpoint is 
primarily that of the writer’s church, but his paragraphs are 
valid for all, clear-sighted and honest, yet full of hope based on 
the expectation that “ out of the movement of the Spirit in many 
places, and from the burning of many hearts, there must come a 
day not far distant when Britain will wake to a sense of the Wind 
and the Dawn and her Risen Lord once more.” It appears that 
the Congregationalists lost completely over 100 of their churches 
by enemy action, (more than half of them in London), with a like 
number seriously, and twice as many slightly, damaged. What 
followed ? ‘ No sooner did the first bomb fall than plans were 
set in motion to raise a fund that should have as its first ;:riority 
the reconstruction of our bombed churches-or alternatively to 
help them to move to another place where the need was greater. 
The fund also visualised extension and experiment... Before 
the end of the war Congregationalism had already given or 
promised over £500,000.” The closing emphasis of the pamph- 
let is on “ the vocation of the whole church,”’ and foctisses its 
message effectively. ‘‘ This generation needs laymen for whom 
church membership has become a high vocation... . It is a great 
matter to be a Christian and a member of the church today, ... 
There is no higher calling than to be one of Christ’s people in a 


-world that has so far turned its back on Him. Before anything 


else can be done, we must become a deeply committed people.” 


Based upon a course of lectures given at summer con erg 
for “ sixth-form” boys and girls, this book examines ~ ( 
‘design for rescue ’"—the birth, life and death of Jesus of My 
reth—and seeks to interpret its meaning.”” ‘The line of app» 
may be gathered from the sentence “The story of the gosp 
of a hero living in the limelight of a little world of persons, 
because he is built on a grand scale, faces a conflict which 
in catastrophe.” The writer makes a good deal of 2 pari 
with classical tragedy, and in particular with that of “ Ham 
Perhaps he overdoes this a bit, and possibly that partt 
drama is not too happy a choice from the point of view ct 
original audience. But when he comes to the question of} 
the death of Christ saves us, he has several helpful things tc 
as, for instance, ‘“‘ Christ’s sacrifice was once and for all ; bu 
principle is eternal. For God’s love and justice are from | 
lasting to everlasting, and so long as men sin, so long willl 
prove his love for us, restoring the order which sin has dis 

into chaos and seeking to save the lost.” 

* * * * 

The Future of South-West Africa,by J. D. Rheinallt J 

Institute of Race Relations, 2/-. - 

A very informative thirty page pamphlet for the ord! 
citizen, who, in view of the wide-spread feeling in the Uni 
favour of annexation, ought to get it and read it. He will 
the existing position of the territory under the mandate cl 
presented, and will be helped to realise—perhaps with : 
surprise—how keenly the members of the Permanent Man: 
Commission of the League of Nations watched the progres 
events and the development of Union policy init. The Tn 
ship Council of the United Nations Organisation now takes 
place of this Commission and is endowed with rather 1 
definite powers,—for instance, of inspection. Mr. Rhez 
Jones reviews the attitude of various groups to the annex: 
idea, the Europeans anxious for it, subject to certain guaraz 
regarding financial relations and political representation, anc 
Africans, though not very clearly articulate, apparently 
particularly concerned about it either way, since, at any rate} 
return of the hated German rule is out of the question. ( 
strongest African opposition to annexation has come from outs} 


A QUOTATION FOR 1947 


The only hope for Europe appears to lie in those s 
communities of Christians, both’ Catholic and Protestant, 
live in the world and who are attempting to leaven it, as: 
Christian Church leavened the Roman Empire. They are 
only persons whose faith remains untroubled in the bankru: 
of liberalism, the bankruptcy of nationalism, and the bankru 
of dictatorship. Theirs is a philosophy which is untouc 
by the changes of the passing moment. ‘They have fought 
battle for peace in their own hearts and are the only men confi 
of bringing order to a distracted world. They know that | 
has a plan for each one of them, and they aim to wort 
harmony with His plan. The tide is with them, as it) 
with the Christian Church in the catacombs, and they k: 
that their ark will weather the tempest. > | 


—WN. Micklem. 


| 


